CITIZEN AND OFFICE-HOLDER

before the revolution, and, during it, with Dr. Frank-
lin in Congress. I never heard either of them speak
ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point
which was to decide the question. They laid their
shoulders to the great points, knowing that the little
ones would follow of themselves."

Through all his life Washington was no speech-
maker. In 1758, by an order of the Assembly,
Speaker Robinson was directed to return its thanks
to Colonel Washington, on behalf of the colony, for
the distinguished military services which he had ren-
dered to the country. As soon as he took his seat in
the House, the Speaker performed this duty in such
glowing terms as quite overwhelmed him. Wash-
ington rose to express his acknowledgments for the
honor, but was so disconcerted as to be unable to
articulate a word distinctly. He blushed and faltered
for a moment, when the Speaker relieved him from
his embarrassment by saying, "Sit down, Mr. Wash-
ington, your modesty equals your valor, and that
surpasses the power of any language that I possess."

This stage-fright seems to have clung to him.
When Adams hinted that Congress should "appoint
a General," and added, "I had no hesitation to de-
clare that I had but one gentleman in my mind for
that important command, and that was a gentleman
whose skill and experience as an officer, whose inde-
pendent fortune, great talents, and excellent universal
character, would command the approbation of all
America, and unite the cordial exertions of all the
Colonies better than any other person in the Union/7
he relates that " Mr. Washington who happened toning to blow out his brains,
